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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. admitted to residence there, among whom was|ing classes and numerous malcontents, friends 


eet John Knox, the Scotch reformer. Many citi-|of larger liberty and enemies of the richer or- 
Price Two Dollars per annum, if paid in advance. Two| zens, however, became somewhat recalcitrant|ders. These formed the radical party whose 























dollars and fifty cents, if not paid in advance. under the gloom of Calvin’s rigid discipline, |aim was to form a closer union with the demo- 
but effected but little in their attempts to dis-|cratic cantons, and establish a central govern- 

CHENG NED Sa SUT NIRSNnINe Op turb his supremacy. Perhaps it was some of|ment, while the conservatives were attached 
JOHN 8. STOKES, these conflicts in the politics of Geneva that|to old time traditions, the supremacy of the 


were characterized by Paul of Russia, as 


Protestant aristocracy, and the existence of 
*‘tempests in a glass of water,” in contemptu- 


aT NO. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS. Geneva as a separate State. The legislature 


































PHILADELPHIA. ous allusion to the small area of the boister-|having met in the autumn of 1841, to debate 
ous little State. upon the reforms proposed by the radicals, 
For “The Friend.” At length the further inevitable fruits of|their place of meeting was invaded by a mob, 

Geneva. 


tranquillity and growing intelligence among 
(Concluded from page 114.) the industrious classes began to appear. The 
In 1535 the bishop and his adherents es-|aristocracy, who had governed the people with 
caped from the city by flight. Protestantism |the strict and exclusive discipline established 
was proclaimed without bloodshed, and Ge-|by Calvin, began to lose much of their former 
neva from that hour dates its existence as ajenergy, and the people to exhibit a wish to 
free State. direct their own affairs. Geneva became the 
In the following year, 1536, John Calvin, a/scene of a long series of struggles between the 
native of Picardy in France, who had been|trades-people or great body of the citizens, 
expelled his native country on account of his|and the aristocracy, who opposed all reform. 
tenets. arrived in Geneva, whither he had|The general prosperity of the State was, how- 
been invited by Farel. This extraordinary|ever, unshaken by these divisions, the revo- 
man, who was equally well versed in political|cation of the edict of Nantes having brought 
and ecclesiastical affairs, soon obtained a para-|to Geneva many refugees, and who with the 
mount authority, and may be said to have/great resources of their industry, carried with 
exercised almost unlimited sway until his}them an unyielding love of controversy and 
death twenty-eight years thereafter. Austere|freedom. 
in his own life, he imposed a rigorous code} Insurrectional movements early in the 18th 
upon others. He even entered the precincts|century were repressed by the assistance of 
of domestic life and regulated the hours of|the cantons of Berne and Zurich. In 1762, 
rising, requiring his people to open the day|two works of Rosseau having-been burnt by 
at 4 o’clock in the morning, and to place but|the hands of the hangman, under orders of 
one kind of vegetable upon their tables at any|the Town Council, a new warfare arose, to 
one meal. The influence of this master was|end which required the intervention of Berne, 
certainly extraordinary since the freedom-|Fribourg and France. At length, in 1792, 
loving Genevese submitted to his dicta. Anj|these dissentions led to a revolation in which 
advocate of liberty of conscience, he too fre-;many bloody phases of the first French Re- 
quently disregarded his own principles, and | public were re-produced on a minorscale. By 
the behests of the Gospel he advocated. He|degrees the public grew weary of the atroci- 
banished one of his earliest friends and fellow-|ties committed by the populace, and at length.| party. The struggle continued throughout 
laborers who ventured to differ from him on|in 1795, a large number of the Genevese signed |one entire day, and the conservatives having 
the doctrine of predestination, and Michael|a declaration whereby all parties abjured their| proposed to bombard the district on the mor- 
Servetus, a Spanish physician who had fled|mutual enmity and agreed upon a democratic|row, the people rose en-masse and forced the 
from Dauphiny in consequence of having writ-|form of constitution. The promises of tran-|government to give in their resignation, and 
ten a treatise on the doctrine of the Trinity, |quillity were early destroyed by the entrance|condemned them subsequently to defray the 
and who had sojourned in Geneva but a short |of the troops of the French Directory into the|damages occasioned by the contest. The 
time, was arrested by Calvin's order and con-|city in 1798, and its incorporation under the|liberal party committed no acts of arbitrary 
demned to the stake—a judicial murder which|name of the ‘ Department of Leman” with| vengeance, and did not even suppress the con- 
has left an indelible stain upon the memory |the French territories, to which it remained |servative papers. 
of thestern and unforgiving reformer. Efforts|attached until 1813, when the independence! The present constitution resulted from 
have been made by kind-hearted biographers |of the city was restored by the Austrians. these events, and was sanctioned in 1847, by 
to remove this stain, but even among the} After some months of unsettlement the|a great majority of the citizens. It is found- 
Genevese who are most interested in the can-|State was, in 1814, recognized by the Con-jed on purely democratic principles, and has 
onization of Calvin, the effort has made little| gress of Vienna, and its territory received the|done away with every vestige of aristocratic 
impression. The most that can be said in de-|addition of fifteen parishes detached from Sa-|ascendency. The gloomy forebodings of those 
fence of Calvin is, that he offered to spare the|voy and seven from the frontier of France,|who predicted the ruin of the manufactures 
life of Servetus if he would accept the term|and in the same year it was admitted by the|of Geneva, her universal bankruptcy, and even 
eternal sonship in his characterization of the| Diet, as the twenty-second canton of the Hel-|the return of her inhabitants to barbarism, 
relation of Christ to the Father, an epithet|vetic Confederation. have not been realized—for it is said that the 
unacceptable to Servetus, who died a martyr} For nearly thirty years Geneva enjoyed|trade of the city was never more flourishing, 
to liberty of conscience. peace and commercial prosperity, but early|nor the residence therein more attractive to 
Notwithstanding the laws of Calvin were in 1841, the Representative Council having|the foreigner than at present. The demoli- 
austere in the extreme, Geneva soon became ajrefused to grant a municipal organization to tion of the ramparts has not only given a spur 
place of refuge for the persecuted Protestants|the town, a hostile association was formed|to improvement and extensive building opera- 
of all countries. Many refugees of note were|which became the rallying point for the work-|tions, but has added to the beauty of the city, 


which assumed a menacing attitude, and so 
influenced the proceedings, that a constitution 
was drawn up on an entirely liberal basis, 
and unanimously voted in the summer of the 
following year. 

The aristocracy, however, by means of their 
wealth, electioneering manceavres and by 
their capacity for government, still remained 
at the helm of State. In 1843 the democrats 
attempted an abortive revolution. At length 
the favorable moment arrived for the estab- 
lishment of their rights. The seven Catholic 
cantons had in self-defence, but in violation of 
the constitution, formed the league of the 
Sonderbund. The votes of the Diet for and 
against the toleration of this act were so near- 
ly balanced that the decision depended upon 
the voice of Geneva. To the astonishment of 
Europe, the Council of the Republic decreed 
that the Catholic alliance should not be dis- 
solved. This irrational conduct excited the 
public indignation to a high degree ; meetings 
were held by the liberals to protest against 
the vote of the council, and an order having 
been issued for the arrest of Fazy, the most 
talented leader of the liberals, they flew to 
arms and barricaded themselves in the Fau- 
bourg of St. Gervais, where they were can- 
nonaded by the troops of the conservative 





and in a political point of view proved an im- 
portant stroke as a preventive of future revo- 
jutions. Where frowned the threatening can 
non, now appears the peaceful walks of the 
botanic garden, and on the higher bastions 
have arisen the stately halls of the academy, 
flanked on either hand by a noble library of 
80 000 volumes and a natural history museum 
abounding in admirable specimens, the collec- 
tions of distinguished naturalists of Geneva. 
Protestantism has not only rendered the State 
flourishing and independent in the midst of 
great rival powers, but has also produced the 
happiest effects on the morality of its inhabi- 
tants. The Genevese are renowned for their 
benevolence and charity ; their numerous phil- 
anthropic institutions affording ample testi- 
mony to the fact. Geneva is a hot-bed of in- 
telligent industry, a cheap, healthy place of 
residence, and is almost unrivalled in the pos- 
session of numerous educational establish- 
ments of high character, where instruction in 
every branch is combined with those precepts 
and examples of morality essential to the 
sound training of youth. 

A city abounding in so many reminiscences 
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yet in power, and to remove his doubts and 
receive instruction in the way of righteous 

ness, he often resorted to priests who had ac- 
quired high character; but, he says, ‘I found 
no comfort in them.’ He, however, became 
noted among many, of different religious de- 
nominations, as a young man of remarkable 
experience and discerning of spirits. Although 
his conflicts were many, and his sorrow, at 
times, great, yet he was favored, through the 
Light of Christ shining in his soul, with many 
revelations respecting subjects connected with 
the spirituality of the gospel of Christ, and 
the many corruptions that had crept into and 
marred the professing church, but which were 
accepted by the people as being all right. 
Thus he saw, that althongh the members of 
the different denominations claimed to be be- 
lievers, yet that none were true believers but 
those who were born of God, and had passed 
from death unto life; also, that ‘being bred 
at Oxford or Cambridge was not enough to 
fit and qualify men to be ministers of Christ.’ 
That Christ, as the Head of his own church, 
could alone call and qualify those whom He 
ordains to preach the gospel of life and salva- 


of devotion to liberty and the firm establish-|tion ; He first, by the transforming operation 
ment of justice, truth and right, which badjof His Grace, and the baptisms of the Holy 
been the advance-guard of civilization and|Ghost and fire, making them practically ac- 
now an important State of the only free gov-|quainted with the gospel, as the power of God 
ernment in Europe, was the fitting scene of|unto salvation, and thus fitting them to re- 
the Alabama deliberation, in the decision of|ceive the gift. That ‘God, who made the 
which the old time barbarisms were thrust|world, did not dwell in temples made with 
aside, and Christian councils again prevailed,|/hands.’ As these things were so at variance 
to be, we trust, imitated by others who have|with the opinions formed by his education, 
so long sought the never to be established|and generally believed, they at first almost 
arbitraments of the sword. L. |staggered him, but he soon became convinced 


+2. —___ 
For “The Friend.” 


Short Sketches of some of our early Friends; in which 
may be traced the Origin of some of our Testimonies, 
with their reasons for maintaining them. 

(Continued from page 119.) 
The following is taken from “ Friends of 


they were incontrovertible truths which he 
was bound to maintain. 

“Thus divinely instructed, he could say 
with David, ‘Day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night showeth knowledge.’ 
‘When I had openings,’ he observes, ‘they 
answered one another, and answered the Scrip- 


the 17th Century, by Charles Evans, M.D. |tures; for I had great openings of the Scrip- 
“George Fox believing it required of him,|tures.’ Yet at times he was under great con- 
left home in the Seventh month of 1643, and |flict of mind, and many temptations beset him, 
tarrying a shorter or longer time at different |insomuch that when it was day he wished for 
places, but not forming intimate acquaintance |night, and when it was night he longed for 
with any, he arrived in London, where he had |day.” 
an uncle residing, who was a baptist. Here,| From the Memoir of George Fox, we take 
as elsewhere, he was a close observer of the|the following: 5 
doctrines and practices of different professors,}_ “Early in 1647 he felt his mind drawn to 
but they corresponded not with the standard/go into Derbyshire, in the vicinity of the 
he saw held up in the Scriptures, and learning Peak, where he met with some friendly peo. 
that his relatives were uneasy at his pro-|ple. From thence he went through parts of 
longed absence from home, he returned into| Leicestershire and Nottinghamshire, where 
Leicester, where he remained for atime. His|he found a number of tender seeking persons, 
friends seem to have been in great measure] with whom he had meetings. Elizabeth Hoo- 
strangers to the nature of his religious exer-|ton, one of these, appears to have been the first 
cises. He sought lonely places, and there|person who openly joined in religious profes- 
poured out his cries to the Lord, from whom |sion with him, and also the first minister in 
alone he expected true comfort. the Society of Friends, himself excepted. 
“Continuing under great sorrow and exer |“ His exercise of mind was not so constant 
cise of mind, not only on account of the sense |but that he had intervals of consolation ; and 
given him of his own condition, as a fallen |at times was brought into a state of heavenly 
child of Adam, and his entire inability by any |enjoyment; ‘as I cannot,’ says he, ‘declare 
means at his own command, to extricate him |the misery [ was in, it was so great and heavy 
self therefrom, and also of the superficiality |upon me, so neither can I set. forth the ever- 
of the religion of those with whom he was|lasting love of God to me,in my misery. Oh! 
brought into contact; many of whom though |the everlasting love of God to my soul when 
they made much profession, appeared to know |T was in great distress ! when my troubles and 
little or nothing of that transforming Grace, |torments were great, then was his love ex- 
which, as it is obeyed, makes a man a new |ceeding great.’ — 
creature, he passed some years without com-} «Not finding in his intercourse with dif- 
ing to that full settlement and peace which /ferent professors of religion, that comfort and 


his soul longed for. ; settlement which he longed for, he continued 
“At this time the Episcopal Church was'to live in retirement.” 


Extracts from the journal of George Fox, 
will best convey his deep feelings, and the 
great exercise of spirit, and the many con- 
flicts through which he passed: all of which 
were, no doubt, permitted by an All-wise and 
overruling Providence; not only for the pur. 
pose of deepening him in the Root of Life, and 
teaching him from whence true comfort and 
strength alone can be drawn, but also en. 
abling him to declare unto others of the un- 
searchable riches of Christ, and of the one 
Foundation upon which all true Christians 
must be established: even upon Christ Jesus, 
“the Rock of Ages.” He thus writes: 

“ As I had forsaken the priests, so I left the 
separate preachers also, and those called the 
most experienced, for I saw there was none 
among them all that could speak to my con- 
dition. And when all my hopes in them and 
in all men were gone, so that I had nothin 
outwardly, to help me, nor could tell what to 
do; then, O then, I heard a voice which said, 
‘There is one, even Christ Jesus, that can 
speak to thy condition.’ When I heard it, my 
heart did leap for joy. Then the Lord let me 
see why there was none upon the earth that 
could speak to my condition, namely, that I 
might give Him the glory. 

‘My desires after the Lord grew stronger, 
and zeal in the pure knowledge of God, and 
of Christ alone, without the help of any man, 
book, or writing. For though I read the 
Scriptures that spake of Christ and God, yet 
I knew Him not but by revelation, as He who 
hath the key did open, and as the Father of 
life drew me to His Son, by His Spirit. Then 
the Lord gently led me along, and let me see 
His love, which was endless and eternal, sur- 
passing all the knowledge that men have in 
the natural state, or can get by history or 
books. 

‘“Qne day, when [ had been walking soli- 
tarily abroad, and was come home, | was 
taken up in the love of God, so that I could 
not but admire the greatness of His love ; and 
while I was in that condition, it was opened 
unto me by the eternal light and power, and 
I therein clearly saw, That all was done, and 
to be done, in and by Christ ; and how He con- 
quers an‘ destroys this tempter the devil, and 
all his works, and is atop of him ; and that all 
these troubles were good for me, and tempta- 
tions for the trial of my faith, which Christ 
had given me. The Lord opened me, that I 
saw through all these troubles and tempta- 
tions. My living faith was raised, that I saw 
all was done by Christ, the Life, and my be- 
lief was in Him.” 

(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Life among the Indians: being extracts from the Journal 
of Thomas (, Battey. 


(Continued from page 116.) 


17th.—Having been furnished with an am- 
bulance comfortably fitted up for sojourning 
in camp as well as for travelling from place 
to place, I left the agency for the Kiowa 
camp on the 13th, the next day after Kicking 
Bird and the chiefs encamped with him had 
received their annuities. The journey occu- 
pied two days,—most of the way where & 
wagon or ambulance never had gone until 
this tine. A part of the distance was exceed- 
ingly rough, particularly through the gap in 
the mountains, which is very rocky. After 
remaining in camp until this afternoon a party 
of perhaps a dozen of us started for the Kick- 
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apoo camps, in company with the Kickapoo 


plateau with the east fork of Rainy Mountain land talk must of necessity follow. As they 
chief and one or two others, who had been 


Creek ; while the latter, emphatically a stream |collected in the lodge | was asked if I had not 
for a day or two guests at our camps, and had|of the plains, flows over treacherous quick-/|a looking-glass in my trunk. Replying in the 
received several tokens of friendship in the|sands. Their sources are separated by but a|affirmative, I was desired to take it out and 
form of blankets, coats, &. We traveled in|short distance. have it carried out of the lodge, as not being 
a direction nearly south, passing several miles} We followed down the valley of this stream |good medicine to some of the party, particu- 
east of Rainy Mountain. Thisis alow, smooth, |for several miles to the camp of the Kicka-|larly White Wolf. Bat not knowing how 
round topped mound, not more than a bill,|poos, which is situated in a wild, rocky glen|much more of the contents of my trunk 
but standing alone on the plains, entirely iso-|on both sides of the stream. Here we found|might require removing on similar grounds, I 
lated from other mountains, though not re-|a team which had been sent out by their|thought best to remove the whole and so rid 
mote from them, it becomes a conspicuous|agent with provisions for them. the lodge of all its obnoxious contents. Then 
object. After crossing a wide plain between} The Kickapoos have recently arrived from rather than remain for some hours enveloped 
different ridges of mountains, we ascended to| Mexico, where they have been for several jin clouds of the smoke of tobacco and kinne- 
an elevated plateau, surrounded by high rocky|years past, at times raiding and committing |kenick, I retired to the ambulance and betook 
eaks, among which the east branch of Rainy|depredations in Texas. In the early part of|myself to sleep. 
ountain creek, a fine stream of clear, pure|last summer, a party of them, in company (To be continued.) 
water, bas its origin. Here we encamped for} with some Apaches residing among the moun- —_——.—— 
the night. tains west of the Pecos river, were pursued 
Nothing in the way of land scenery could|from that State by the U. 8S. troops, who fol- 
be more picturesque or grand than this ele-j|lowed them across the Rio Grande to their 
vated prairie, surrounded by huge rocks, pile}encampment. They there captured fifty or 
upon pile, with here and there a stunted cedar|sixty of their women and children, who have 
struggling for life, and a scanty foothold in}not yet been returned to them, but promised 
the fissures by which they are rifted. Thesejon conditions of their coming in and settling 
rising as they do, several hundred feet above|down on a reservation on the south-west side 
us in every conceivable form of crags, present}of the Arkansas river. This reservation is 
an outline against the clear vault of heaven,|granted them in part payment for land once 
equally striking with tho most fanciful sketch|occupied by them in the State of Kansas. 
the pencil ever traced. Their agent Andrew Williams, has been for 
Several fires were soon blazing on the bank|some time waiting at the Kiowa agency for 
of the clear stream, whose waters lower down,|the Commissioners who prevailed upon them 
had on several occasions heretofore cooled my|to leave Mexico, to deliver them into his 
thirst and refreshed my drooping spirits, after} hands. They have now been five or six weeks 
days and weeks sojourn on the plains where/on this reservation, and still do not go to the 
nought but turbid sickening alkaline water|agency. The Commissioner, who is getting 
can be had, and many times an insufficiency |eight dollars per day with expenses borne, is 
even of that. After the ponies and mules had |sitting quietly at Fort Sill, making no very 
been taken care of for the night, we gathered|vigorous exertions toward getting such a 
around these fires in the open air. source of revenue off his hands, by bringing 
Cotfee was soon ready, with plenty of dried|them in and turning them over to their agent. 
buffalo meat, and bread made after the most/The latter is anxiously awaiting that event, 
primitive style of art—mixed with water, |in order to return with them to their reserva- 
without salt and baked upon the coals. Onej|tion, so as to be able to provide for their 
woman out of especial regard for my taste,|winter quarters. The women and children 
wove the twigs of small branches of a green|who were captured in the early part of sam- 
bush together so as to form a net work of|mer are already on their reservation, awaiting 
twigs, spread a quantity of dough upon it, |their arrival. 
and held it over the hot embers, turning it} The object of the Kiowas in making this 
from time to time until thoroughly baked.| visit, is the renewal of friendship by exchang- 
Meanwhile the company were in the height|ing presents, and to trade for some Mexican 
of glee at the account, which they appeared|blankets, which, being water-proof, are more 
to have no doubt I would put upon paper to|highly esteemed by the Indians than the 
be read by the world of “ white paper talkers;”| Mackinaw blankets sold to them by licensed 
and the way the “ white squaws” would laugh|traders and issued as part of their annuities. 
about the good Kiowa woman, who baked| 2Ist.—After leaving the Kickapoo camp on 
“Thomisies bread on sticks, to keep the ashes |the 19th, Kicking Bird, his wife and myself, 
from sticking to it.” went to the agency where we remained one 
18th.—Fifth-day.—Early in the morning|night, and returned yesterday and to-day to 
we were up aud stirring, but on account ofjcamp. A storm of snow much impeded our 
the dilatory habits of the Indians, and the| progress by balling upon the feet of the mules, 
weather being cool and frosty, we did not get|and causing the ambulance to slide down the 
started until past 8 o’clock. Crossing the|steep sides of the gulches we had to cross. 
stream we followed its course for a mile or|Though I could lock the wheels, yet the snow 
two farther, where it has its source among|and wet clay would allow the whole weight 
these wild rocky mountains. Our way for|of the ambulance to press upon the mules and 
several miles lay over an elevated plateau,|slip down the steep banks in a manner rather 
stony in places, but mostly sufficiently smooth | more rapid than was pleasant orsafe. Several 
to permit of my trotting briskly along, al-|bolts in the coupling broke, and others bent 
though near at hand were masses of huge|so that the forward axle turned over, and in 
boulders, rising with the grandeur of moun-|this manner we entered camp, with the am- 
tain scenes, but rougher and more serrated |bulance in rather a dilapidated condition. 
in outline than any mountains I have seen| On arriving I found White Wolf, one of the 
elsewhere. Comanche chiefs who had not discouraged his 
_ Medicine Bluff Creek, on which Fort Sill is|}young men from raiding in Texas, with his|cumscribed liberty, that there is in fact no 
situated, and which through its whole course] wife, occupying the lodge where I have made|true liberty out of its restraints and ordering. 
winds about among rocks and mountains,}my camp home this fall. In the evening|For “ He isa freeman whom the Trath makes 
sometimes cutting its way hundreds of feet|Dangerous Eagle, his brother Big Tree and/|free, and all are slaves beside.” And when 
deep, has its origin in the same beautiful! their people arrived, and of course a big smoke|any one who has been held in bondage to the 


For “The Friend.” 
Thoughts—Original and Selected. 
(Continued from page 115.) 

It was the testimony of the Ancient of days 
through His prophet, “ Not by might, nor by 
power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of 
hosts.” And it is the visitations of the same 
Holy Spirit of our dear Redeemer that we are 
so especially to regard as being that which, 
as declared by the Apostle, “searcheth all 
things, yea, the deep things of God;” and 
which umder the character of the anointing, 
it is represented, abideth in us; so that we 
need not that any man teach us, but as the 
same anointing teacheth us all things and is 
truth and no lie. 

Now that Spirit without which no man 
knoweth the things of God, that Spirit which 
is before and beyond any other might or 
power working within us, that Spirit search- 
eth and teacheth all things and abideth with 
us forever, yea, that Spirit without which we 
cannot pray neither call Jesus Lord, is surely 
that holy power, though still small voice 
within us, to which we should give the most 
diligent heed ; as upon our faithfulness herein 
the precious soul’s happiness here, as well as 
peace forever must depend. Thus, writes 
John Barclay, “The first thing that I would 
recommend to any one seriously inclined is, 
that he should not quench or stifle in any man- 
ner the precious spark, which the Lord in infi- 
nite compassion, has kindled within him. O! 
let such an one do nothing which is likely to 
impede the growth of this divine seed of grace 
within. Let not any deny to his own soul 
the nourishment which is to support it; for 
though the world esteem him very lightly, 
and even ridicule him, yet ‘if his own heart 
condemn him not, then has he confidence 
toward God.’” 

Under a less perfect dispensation the Chil- 
dren of Israel had the pillar of cloud by day 
and the pillar of fire by night—a light to their 
feet and a lamp to their path—to guide them 
in the way they should go. So amid this new 
and perfect covenant we have a manifestation 
of the Holy Spirit, of which the other was 
but a type, that we might know the things 
that are freely given to us of God; not taught 
or derived.from man, nor which man’s wis- 
dom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth; comparing spiritual things with 
spiritual. 

Obedience to this inspeaking word of Divine 
grace is so far from being a bondage or a cir- 
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pleasures, or fashions, or riches, or honors of 
this unsatisfying and fading world is, through 
renewing grace and mercy, awakened from 
the bondage of sin and corruption unto liberty 
and light and life, then it is that the spiritual 
vision receives new faculties: 

“Then liberty, like day, 

Breaks on the soul, and by a flash from heaven 

Fires all the faculties with glorious joy. 

A voice is heard that mortal ears hear not, 

Till Thou has touched them ; ’tis the voice of song, 

A loud Hosanna sent from all Thy works; 

Which he that hears it with a shout repeats, 

And adds his rapture to the general praise !” 

The following account of Ann Dymond, is 
taken from Piety Promoted; and contains 
lively instruction for those who are in the 
early walks of life as she was; and who like- 
wise are favored with the precious visitations 
of the Lord’s Holy Spirit which, when heeded 
and obeyed so preserves the spirit, and leads 
out of darkness and all thraldom into the 


glorious light and liberty of the children of 


God :— 

“Ann Dymond was early favored with the 
visitations of divine love; and she thus in- 
structively describes the state of her mind at 
that period of life. ‘My beloved parents were 
often concerned to advise and reprove me, and 
to give me good counsel ; which, although to 
appearance it had little or no effect at the 
time, has undoubtedly been blessed to me; for 
which I now desire to be humbly thankful to 
the great Dispenser of all good. His witness, 
placed in the secret of my heart, even in these 
my very young years, was often striving with 
me, so that, at seasons, I was made sincerely 
desirous of altering my course; but as often 
the enemy prevailed by dissuading me. I can 
remember many a hard struggle in my tender 
mind, even when I scarcely knew what it 
meant. Thus did my heavenly Parent con- 
descend to visit me by the inshinings of his 
good Spirit, although I knew him not. Oh, 
wonderful condescension, indeed! My soul 
now bows in reverent gratitude for these his 
unmerited favors.’ 

For a time she resisted these heavenly calls, 
and gave way to a levity of disposition, which 
opposed her entering into that narrow path, 
which in mercy had been clearly opened to 
her view, as the only one that led to peace. 
But it pleased the Almighty still to follow 
her with his reproofs. There was a long and 
severe conflict between the convictions of di- 
vine grace, and the strong propensities of the 
natural will; yet it was joyfully evident, to 
some who felt an interest in her religious wel- 
fare, that the pure principle of light and life 
was gradually rising into dominion in her 
soul. 

Thus she was prepared for the important 
work of the ministry, her first appearance in 
which service was about the twenty-fifth year 
of her age ; and as, from time to time, she sub- 


mitted to the humbling power of the cross of 


Christ, she became an able and acceptable 
minister of the gospel.” 

The following extracts are from letters of 
Richard Reynolds; showing much parental 
care and tenderness towards his beloved chil- 
dren :—“1776. Let not, my dear , the 


example of others, who may be ashamed of 


the cross, and of the plainness and simplicity 
which we profess, influence thy conduct; nor 
the levity of heart incident to youth, pre- 
vent thy seriously and frequently reflecting 
on the shortness and uncertainty of this life, 
and the continuance of the next, as well as on 
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the infinity of the consequences of our present 
conduct. We are advised to pass the time of 
our sojourning here in fear: how different is 
the conduct of the world! It ridicules, or de- 
spises, that fear in which are true safety and 
real wisdom. But let us be rather the com- 
panions of the despised followers of a despised 
and crucified Saviour, in meekness and lowli- 
ness of mind, than grieve them, and injure 
our own soals, by conforming to the world 
and its fashions and practices.” 

“1778.— Twelfth month.—The most earnest 
wish of my heart for my dear ——, as for my- 
self, is, that by a constant earnest attention, 
and faithful obedience to the inspeaking word 
of divine grace, we may, in the Lord’s due 
time, experience that change of heart which 
our Saviour calls being born again; but to 
which nature is repugnant, because it is only 
effected by the inward crucifixion, or death, 
of the vain mind, and manifested outwardly 
by a denial of the vanities and follies, as well 
as of the impieties of a wicked world. Great 
would be the advantage, even in this life. 
The truly happy are the truly religious ; who 
having known, in their measure, a death to 
sin, and a new birth to righteousness, love 
God above all; while in a due subordination 
to Him, they are more susceptible of pure im- 
pressions, and better qualified for the endear- 
ing connexions of affection and friendship, 
than those whose licentious passions are not 
regulated by the salutary restraints of re- 
ligion. 

I doubt not thy admitting the truth of what 
I have written: the assent of the understand- 
ing is readily obtained ; but to have the heart 
replenished with the holy preserving fear o 
the Lord does not, at all times, depend upon 
the will of the individual, much less upon that 
of another. There are seasons of grace, times 
when the divine visitation is extended in an 
especial manner. May we wait for it with 
more ardent breathings of soul than for every 
other blessing; and by giving way to its leaven- 
ing influences, experience that meekness, pa- 
tience, true charity, and self-denial, which, 
and than which nothing else, will make us 
happy in ourselves, and a blessing to others. 

I love thy brother as | love thee, and equal- 
ly desire his happiness with thine. Know- 
ledge is not wanting to any of us, and oh! 
that obedience may not be. Give my dear 
love to him, and let him remember, let us all 
remember, that God sees the heart. If our pro- 
fessed desires to grow in grace are sincere, 
they will be heard and answered. To the 
protection and preservation of the Almighty 
Arm, in every season of danger and difficulty 
I desire to commit you both, with my own 
soul.” 

The Testimonies Committed to our Forefathers. 
—Our Society maintains several great and 
important testimonies which, in the opening 
and power of Truth, were committed to our 
forefathers; and as these testimonies have 
been kept to and maintained, they have been 
a great blessing both to the Society and the 
people at large, over whom their influence has 
more or less extended. A pure gospel minis- 
try, or in other words, a pure, clear, and full 
testimony to the truth as it is in Jesus, must 
be acknowledged to be a great blessing to a 
congregation and to religious Society. The 
influence of those who stand in the station of 
ministers is great over the people, either to 
bring them to Christ by their example and 
precepts, or to scatter from Him. Hence the 


great success of the ministry in the early days 
of the Christian church. The early history 
of our Society bears a similar testimony; 
hence the growth of it in the truth and in the 
saving knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, that was conspicuous.—S. Grel- 
lett’s Memoirs. 

The Way of Salvation.— There is no real 
piety, no true sanctity of life, no real holiness, 
until God’s mercy in Christ, God’s mercy to 
the guilty and the lost, has been sought and 
received in God’s own way, by a humble, 
broken heart and contrite spirit.” “We 
know nothing truly of Christ, or the way of 
salvation, till we know Him in the self abase- 
ment of a contrite spirit.”—Cheever’s Cowper. 


Lifting Effects of Earthquakes. —Another 
feature of these phenomena is the upheaval 
of the ground that is observed during most 
earthquakes, which is one cause of the sea re- 
tiring, another being the suction of the ap- 
proaching wave when the centre of the con- 
vulsion has been removed from the shore. 
During the great earthquake at Lisbon the 
bar at the mouth of the Tagus was laid bare 
by the upheaval, and the master of a vessel 
lying in that river at the time stated that his 
large anchor was thrown up from the bottom, 
and seemed to swim on the surface of the 
water. Other results of the upward move- 
ment during this catastrophe were observed 
elsewhere. 

The water in a pond at Dunstal, in Suffolk, 
was jerked up into the form of a pyramid. 
At some places the water was tossed out of 
the wells. At Loch Lomond a large stone 
was forced out of the water. Rocks were 
raised into the air from the bottom of the 
Atlantic, and on board a vessel about forty 
leagues from the island of St. Vincent, in the 
West Indies, the anchors, which were lashed, 
bounced up, and the sailors were thrown a foot 
and a half perpendicular from the deck, the 
ship sinking into the water immediately after- 
ward as low as the main chains. 

At Riobamba, in South America, on the 5th 
of January, 1797, the bodies of many of the 
inhabitants were thrown by this vertical ac- 
tion upon the hill of La Culla. During some 
of these convulsions in Italy paving stones 
have been tossed into the air and found with 
their lower sides uppermost; and, at the time 
of a late convulsion in South America, the 
rising of the ground caused the sea to retire, 
which returned like a wall in appearance, 
carrying before it inland vessels that only a 
few minutes before had been left dry, towns 
and people being overwhelmed by the resist- 
less recoil.— Popular Science Monthly. 

Influence of Association.—I have often won- 
dered how fishes can retain their fresh taste, 
and yet live in salt water, since I see that 
every other thing participates of the nature 
of the place wherein it abides ; so the waters, 
passing through the channels of the earth, 
bury their savor with the veins of soil through 
which they slide; so brute creatures, trans- 
ported from one region to another, alter their 
former quality, and degenerate by little and 
little. The like danger I have seen in the 
manners of men, conversing with evil com- 
panions in corrupt places ; for, besides that it 
blemisheth our reputation, and makes us 
thought ill, though we be good, it breeds in 
us an insensible inclination to ill, and works 
in us, if not an approbation, yet a less dislike 
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of those sins to which our ears and eyes are 
so continually inured.— Bishop Hall. 












Elephant Preservation—Elephant shooting 
in India is likely to become in time, if, indeed, 
it is not already, as unprofitable and expen- 
sive a form of amusement as that of pheasant 
shooting in this country, where every bird 
brought down represents a cost of some half 
guinea or more to the owner. The elephant 
is indispensable in India, and while the de- 
mand for his services there is on the increase, 
it appears that the supply of animals is on the 
decrease. The raids made on the wild ani- 
mals (if animals which can be so quickly and 
perfectly tamed and trained can be called 
wild) are becoming less and less productive, 
and the importation of elephants from Ceylon 
has almost ceased, owing to the scarcity of 
the creatures in the island. So the Madras 
Mail reports, and it couples with the reporta 
strong recommendation for the adoption of 
measures tending to preserve the race of ele- 
phants, tameand wild. It seems that a good 
elephant now costs as much as 10,000 rupees 
even in India—a fact which in itself sufficient- 
ly indicates the growing scarcity of the ani- 
mals, and the necessity for preserving them 
from wasteful and unnecessary destruction. 
In the Coimbatore district a government offi- 
cial, Mr. Mackensie, is busy catching wild 
elephants by the usual palisade enclosures, 
and in a little over a year has secured twenty- 
nine animals—a result which is regarded as 
highly satisfactory nowadays. Some of these 
creatures were tamed and at work carrying 
loads in the town of Collegal within ten weeks 
of their capture. Two of the captives died— 
one from internal disease, and the other from 
the complaint known amongst mankind as a 
“broken heart.” There are vast differences 
in their dispositions and characters. In the 
matter of work some are thoroughly honest, 
and some downright skulkers and idlers when 
they get the opportunity. Under any cir- 
cumstances, it seems a shame to wantonly 
destroy such useful, intelligent and harmless 
creatures, and in view of the present and 
growing scarcity it is hoped that the sheer 
brutality of chasing, shooting at,and destroy- 
ing whole herds of wild elephants will soon 
cease.— London Globe. 




























































Being sensible how incident youth is to be 
corrupted, and how liable to corrupt and hurt 
one another by evil example and liberty, it is 
earnestly requested that all parents among 
Friends take all godly and christian care in 
the education of their children, and be good 
examples to them, aud not to allow them in 
any thing that may gratify a vain mind in 
immodest apparel or foolish garb, or other 
extravagancies tending to their hurt, and re- 
proach of our holy professson, and incurring 
God’s displeasure and judgment which stands 
against the pride of life and haughtiness : 
But sincerely to use their best endeavors to 
train them up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord, in sobriety, modesty and plain- 
ness of apparel, language and conversation, as 
becometh our holy profession and christian 
— of London Yearly Meeting, 
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A man is not so likely to deserve or win the 
blessing of his children by giving them much, 
as by teaching them how to live on little. 
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For “The Friend ” 
RAINY DAYS. 
Drearily fall the rain-drops down, 
Over the valley-lands and hills, 
Heavily pressing the leaves of brown 
Into the graves the wild wind fills. 


Sombre and dark is the world around, 
Leaden and gray the clouds on high, 
The wailing blast with a mournful sound, 

Is rushing fitful and fiercely by. 


Yet I love a day and a scene like this, 
Filled with the terrors of wind and rain, 

The hollow voice of the eddying gust— 
The furious dash on the crystal pane. 


Not with the bounding joyous thrill 
We greet the morning of green and gold, 
Nor yet the calm which our spirits feel, 
When sunset’s beads of rose are told. 


But like as the mist of a summer night 
Dimly uprising from stream and dell, 

Half hideth, half holdeth the moonbeams light 
As in the braid of a fairy spell ; 


So thoughts that are tinged with a mellow glow, 
Illumed by joy, yet in sadness veiled, 

The heart and the brain will overflow 
On a day like this, by th’ storm assailed. 


Memories come with the mist and gloom, 
Fraught with a chastened, tender power, 

Buds of the past in the present bloom, 
Castles of air to the heavens tower. 


Back o’er the pathway of life I tread, 
And live again thro’ its rainy hours, 
The way was dark, but at last it led 
Out in the sunshine among the flowers. 


Ah! wisely is hid from our ardent gaze, 
The joys and sorrows that lie in store, 
The present is ours, let us catch its rays, 
Obtain*its blessing, and ask no more. 


If but the light of a Saviour’s smile 
Be found the lining of cloud and haze, 
No need to fear, tho’ the storm be wild, 
The length and gloom of our rainy days, 


For these to the brightest hopes will come, 
Causing the beauty of earth to flee, 
But the promise remaineth forever sure 
That “as thy day thy strength shall be.” 
imscancshiplipkacedgile 


Selected. 
FIRST-DAY THOUGHTS. 


BY WHITTIER. 


In calm, and cool, and silence once again 

I find my old accustomed place among 

My brethren, where perchance, no human tongue 
Shall utter words: where never hymn is sung, 
Nor deep-toned organ blown, nor censer swung, 
Nor dim light falling through the pictured pane! 
There, syllabled by silence, let me hear 

The atill small voice which reached the prophet’s ear ; 
Read in my heart a still diviner law 

Than Israel’s leader on his table saw! 

There let me strive with each besetting sin; 
Recall my wandering fancies, and restrain 

The sore disquiet of a restless brain ; 

And as the path of duty is made plain 

May grace be given that I may walk therein, 
Not like the hireling, for his selfish gain 

With backward glances and reluctant tread, 
Making a merit of his coward dread. 

But, cheerful, in the light around me thrown, 
Walking as one to pleasant service led : 

Doing God’s will as if it were my own, 

Yet trusting not in mine, but in his strength alone! 


On one occasion a minister found it neces- 
sary to punish his little daughter. But Mary 
climbed into his lap, and throwing her arms 
around his neck, said, ‘‘ Papa, I do love you.” 

“Why do you love me, my child?” the 
father asked. 

“ Because you try to make me good, papa.” 

It is in this spirit that God’s people should 
accept the chastisements he sends, remember- 
ing it is in love he rebukes and chastens; not 
for his pleasure, but for their profit, that they 
may be partakers of his holiness. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Our North East Storms. 


In a recent work on “Storms, their nature, 
classification and laws,” William Blasius thus 
speaks of the early appearance of our north 
east storms in southern latitudes and the 
means of foretelling their approach by the 
appearance of the clouds. 

“ About twenty years ago,” writes the great 
Franklin, in a letter to A. Small, dated the 
12th of May, 1760, “we were to have an 
eclipse of the moon at Philadelphia, about 
nine o’clock. I intended to have observed it, 
but was prevented by a north-east storm, 
which came on about seven, with thick clouds, 
as usual, that quite obscured the whole hem- 
isphere ; yet when the post brought us the 
Boston newspaper, giving us an account of 
the same storm in those parts, I found the 
beginning of the eclipse had been well ob- 
served there, though Boston is north-east of 
Philadelphia about four hundred miles. This 
puzzled me, because the storm began so soon 
with us as to prevent any observation ; and be- 
inga north-east storm, I imagined it must have 
begun rather sooner in places farther to the 
north-eastward than it did at Philadelphia; 
but I found that it did not begin with them 
until near eleven o’clock, so that they had a 
good observation of the eclipse. And upon 
comparing all other accounts I received from 
the other colonies of the time of the beginning 
of the same storm, and since that of other 
storms of the same kind, I found the begin- 
ning to be always later the farther eastward.” 

“ We see in this simple account howa great 
natural philosopher arrives by apparently in- 
significant conclusions at one of the most im- 
portant characteristics of north-east storms, 
which is at the same time a characteristic of 
all progressive storms, namely, that in ap- 
proaching us they travel against the prevailing 
wind. It is true the fact puzzled him, and 
has puzzled all ever since, but Franklin was 
by his truly great simplicity of mind in such 
intimate relation with Nature, and therefore 
understood her so intuitively, that he would 
have found the explanation of this apparent 
anomaly long ago, had he lived.” 

“The approach of the north-east storm may 
be observed some time in advance. On a 
clear, cold day in the middle of the winter, in 
December or January, the prevailing wind 
being from a northerly direction, we some- 
times see a long, thin, hazy stripe of cloud, 
the stratus, quietly appearing above the south- 
ern horizon. Its direction is generally from 
west-north-west to east-south-east and paral- 
lel with the horizon. This stripe rises very 
slowly, and after a little while a second, par- 
allel with it, makes its appearance; then a 
third, a fourth and soon. Each stripe is a 
little denser, more visible and closer to its 
neighbor than the preceding one, but they 
always alternate with stripes of clear sky. 
They continue to move slowly and majesti- 
cally toward the north-east, side forward, and 
seem to form arches supporting the dome of 
the heavens. This lasts sometimes halfa day, 
sometimes a whole day, before the first stripes 
pass the zenith. Until they reach this point 
the meteorological instruments do not show 
any change; but when the first stripes pass 
the zenith, the barometer begins to fall slight- 
ty, the thermometer as yet indicating no 
change. As the first stripes move overus and 
downward toward the eastern horizon the 
last stripes above the southern horizon have 
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become so thick and broad that they unite 
and cover the southern sky, forming a com- 
plete screen. At this time the prevailing 
wind from the north-east generally begins to 
rise and blow more violently in the opposing 
direction to the march of the clouds. The 
denser clouds, which now begin to move over 
us, discharge rain or snow or sleet, according 
to circumstances. The single stripes sink one 
by one below the eastern horizon, apparently 
in the same order as they rose above the 
southern horizon. The barometer continues 
to fall, and the snow or rain is brought ob- 
liquely down from the northern quarter by 
the prevailing wind.” 

These long stripes of cloud are the summits 
of columns of warmer air advancing from 
the equatorial regions charged with moisture, 
which the cold of the upper regions of the at- 
mosphere has condensed, and which become 
denser and denser as they accumulate in front 
of the equatorial current beneath and behind 
them. According to the theory of this writer 
all our storms are caused by the meeting un- 
der varying conditions of the two opposing 
currents, the one cold and heavy from the 
polar regions, and the other warmer, lighter, 
and charged with moisture, from the south. 
In the case of a north-east storm, the heavy 
polar current advancing southwardly along 
the surface of the earth, projects its front 
edge like a wedge under the opposing warmer 
current, causing it gradually to rise into the 
upper regions of the atmosphere. Here it 
overtops the colder current below and exposed 
to the low temperature prevailing at this al- 
titude it gives rise to stratum after stratum of 
these long narrow bands or stripes of cloud 
which are a distinguishing feature of these 
storms, and which finally increase in density 
until they become overcharged and precipita- 
tion of rain or snow occurs. 

‘“‘ The fall of snow or rain increases and the 
wind becomes more violent as the crisis of the 
storm approaches. When this has arrived, 
the temperature begins to rise, and the wind 
dies away, the snow or rain falling verti- 
cally ; we are then in the region ofa meeting 
of the two opposing currents—the area of 
lowest barometer. It is stretched out in the 
same direction as the stripes were. 

“As the region of calm passes the wind 
begins again to blow, but from a southerly 
direction, the opposite to that which it pre- 
viously had. At the edges of the storm, how- 
ever, it does not grow calm, but the change 
from northerly to southerly takes place grad- 
ually.” 

‘‘This change occupies sometimes half an 
hour, sometimes half a day or longer. Fre- 
quently, when it is of short duration, it is in- 
terrupted by sudden gusts, and in all cases, 
when the change is finally effected, the wind 
blows more furiously than before, and its tem- 
perature has markedly risen. The storm is 
now near its end; and if its forward move. 
ment still continues, it will soon begin to clear 
somewhere in the southern semicircle of the 
sky, the clouds having all passed over. 

“As is generally the case, however, in win- 
ter storms in the latitude of Philadelphia, the 
most southerly limit of the storm does not 
pass over before a return oscillation takes 
place. The temperature in this case falls as 
the region of calm passes back again, and th 
wind changes to its original direction in the 
reverse order to that in which its first change 
took place. In the course of a few hours, or 
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possibly half a day, the clouds will begin to 
rise from the horizon somewhere in the north- 
ern semicircle of the heavens, keeping more 
or less the stratified arrangement they had in 
their forward movement. The clouds thus 
dissolve until the whole heavenis clear, leav- 
ing us again in the prevailing polar current, 
with no change of weather to be expected 
until the long, hazy stripes again appear in 
the south. 

“Sometimes these stripes have not yet pass- 
ed overus before the return oscillation begins, 
and then they are seen to sink below the 
southern horizon as they came above it. In 
the latitude of Philadelphia, however, they 
generally return the same or the following 


day ; and there sometimes occur several of 


these forward and back ward oscillations before 
the storm passes over and precipitation takes 
place.” 

“The moon shining through the hazy ad- 
vance stripes of a north-east storm produces 
what is commonly ealled a halo. Thisis cor- 
rectly considered an indication of coming 
stormy weather, but almost invariably the 
stripes themselves give the same indication 
before they rise high enough to produce this 
phenomenon.” 

oer oe For “The Friend.” 

As many in the Society of Friends, in this 
day of latitudinarianism, who profess to be 
leaders of the people and gifted for service in 
the church, set the example of throwing off 
the plain dress of a Friend, and indulging in 
the garb of men and women of the world, it 
is to be expected that very many of the 
younger members will eagerly avail them- 
selves of the liberty and encouragement thus 
given, to follow the follies of fashion: this 
effect is already apparent, and will undoubt- 
edly become more and more conspicuous; 
unless indeed there should be a true revival 
amongst us. It may therefore be worth while, 
if the editors see no objection, to give a place 
in the columns of the Friend, to the following 
extract from an address recently delivered 
before the ‘‘ Medical Society of the State of 
Pennsylvania,” by its president Washington 
L. Atlee, M. D. 

“ The proportion of female diseases, was no 
doubt mach less in the earlier part of this 
century than it is now, because the habits of 
the people were much more simple and health- 
ful than in the present day. Ladies then oc- 
cupied the good old-style one and two story 
houses, well ventilated by wood fires on open 
hearths; wore six yards of material for a 
dress; supported their garments by suspen- 
ders upon their shoulders; did not constrict 
their bodies below the waist to the smallest 
possible wasp-like dimensions, but allowed 
their lungs to expand in the normal direction ; 
wore low-heeled shoes to enable them to walk 
erect, and throw the centre of gravity on to 
the spinal column where it properly belongs ; 
walked and lived much in the open air; rode 
on horseback instead of going in carriages, 
which are a modern luxury ; retired early to 
bed and arose early; did not revel most of 
the night in overheated, crowded, and badly- 
ventilated rooms, nor slumber away the whole 
of the next morning in their close chambers, 
while the balmy fresh air outside was invit- 
ing them to its embrace. 

‘*‘ But as time has advanced customs have 
become different, and in proportion as they 
have departed from simplicity have the infir- 


mities of women increased. Our dwellings 
have risen to three, four and even five stori 
and in like proportion have dress-patterngs 
augmented. The amount of dry-goods re. 
quired to furnish one dress now would have 
sufficed to clothe four or five of our good mo- 
thers when they were young women. How 
can we explain this singular phenomenon ? 
Have the dimensions of our lovely sisters 
quadrupled, or has that remorseless goddess 
Fashion imposed upon the tender frame this 
immense weight? Look at that interesting 
delicate girl, pallid and wan, struggling wea. 
rily under a weight of clothing which the 
strongest of our sex would not tolerate ; all 
suspended, not upon her shoulders, but upon 
her necessarily constricted waist. See this 
beautiful pea-fowl as she drags her long trail 
through the tobacco-juice, the slush and mud 
of our dirty pavements, scraping up sticks, 
straws, old paper, cigar-stumps and filthy 
quids of tobacco, and dropping them at every 
crossing—and thus block after block repeat- 
ing the same disgusting and injurious per. 
formance! After such a scavenger-like pro- 
menade she finally reaches home, dragged out 
with the heavy burden she has carried, her 
costly silk or satin skirts all smeared with 
the most offensive filth, her stockings soiled, 
and her limbs wet and cold! You will notice 
also, gentlemen—I say gentlemen, for I am 
addressing you, and it is presumed the ladies 
do not hear me—that your patient has as 
much material in her mere flounces and her 
enormous pack-saddles as would make an old- 
style dress, and which is so much additional 
useless and injurious weight. But thisis not 
all. Let us look at the leather and prunella. 
Follow in the footsteps of this fair one, and 
examine the imprint of her shoes, the heel- 
mark scarcely larger than the thumb-nail, 
then a skip, and then again the impression of 
a very narrow sole. Measure her tiny track. 
Behold! it is only five or six inches long! 
What a celestial foot for so stately a maiden! 
Our antipodes in the Celestial kingdom—the 
heathen Chinese—could scarcely do better. 
Now look at this artistic shoe: you will no- 
tice several peculiarities—a heel ahout two 
inches high, shaved down almost to a point, 
and planted forward almost under the instep. 
What a commentary upon the work of the 
Creator! He designed the os calcis for the 
heel, but the worshipper of Saint Crispinus 
says that it is properly located under the sca- 
phoid and cuboid bones. Nature has made 
the sole of the foot, at least the points of sup- 
port, on the same level, but Mr. Lapstone 
says this is a mistake, and hence he tilts it up 
two inches higher behind! What is the effect? 
A lady’s foot is crowded forward, all her toes 
are jammed together, and the great toe, which 
should be in line with the inside of the foot, 
is forced outwards across the other toes. Be- 
sides she is constantly walking down hill, 
and, indeed, in regard to health, is really go- 
ing down hill all the time. If we could sub- 
stitute the anatomical for the fashionable shoe- 
maker, no such outrage on the laws of hygiene 
could occur. 

“Let us glance, for a moment, at the patho- 
logy of these dogmas of fashion. Examine @ 
lady in full dress thus poised: high heels, and 
a constricted waist supporting from ten to 
thirty pounds of merchandise! She cannot, if 
she would, maintain a perfectly erect position. 
Look at her figure: her heels are tilted up, 
she is partly on tiptoe; the feet, head and 
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and goodness, every thing that has divided 
and alienated from each other may be entirely 
removed, and a re-establishment on the right 
foundation witnessed in that faith and love 
and unity which in former years bound to- 

ether the members, and the different Yearly 
rectings of our Society. 

“Tt is important that such a reunion should 
be sought after by the members of the two 
bodies in New England, not only for their 
own sakes, but for the promotion of the peace 
and harmony of the Society every where.” 


A communication from a Friend in Ten- 
nessee contains this query: “ Whether George 
Fox’s Journal, printed in Philadelphia, is the 
whole, or the counterpart of the whole in the 
first edition, printed in London ?” and adds, 
“We are told it is not; and that only such 
parts were printed as suited those engaged in 
the work.” 

We cannot answer in relation to the first 
edition, never having had an opportunity to 
examine a copy of it; but the Journal printed 
by the Book Committee of the Meeting for 
Sufferings in Philadelphia—and which is the 
only one distributed by Friends in this city— 
is printed,—so far as we know, word for 
word—from the third edition of the work 
published in London in 1765, without omis- 
sion, addition or alteration. 

We have had occasion to notice this pitiful 
defamation of Friends of Philadelphia once 
before. We doubt not it is credited by some 
who ought or might easily know better; but 
we are pleased that our inquirer can say 80 
emphatically that he does “not believe any 
such thing.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forercn.—The British government has bought from 
the Khedive of Egypt the shares held by him in the 
Suez Canal Company. The Times states that the Khe- 
dive made the offer and it was accepted, subject to the 
approval of Parliament. There is reason to believe 
that Parliament will meet on the 14th of Twelfth month 
to consider the question. 

It is said the Khedive’s shares thus sold consists of 
177,000, of the nominal value of four million pounds 
sterling. The purchase is heartily approved by the 
British press and public. It is not expected to be pro- 
fitable as a money investment, but political considera- 
tions make it desirable that England should have a 
large if not a controlling interest in this great work 
which connects Europe with India. 

The London Times, in its leading article, states that 
the other Powers were not notified before the purchase 
of the Suez canal shares were made because there was 
no time for notification, and also because the Powers 
had no right to protest in such a case. 

The Times’ special from Bombay says: The Prince 
of Wales and his suite have returned here from Baroda. 
The prince at once went on board the Serapis on his 
way to Ceylon. 

Lesseps approves of the Khedive’s sale of his in- 
terest in the Suez canal, as the consequence will be the 
renunciation by the British government of its former 
hostility to the interests of the shareholders. 

London, 11th mo. 29th.—Consols 955-16. U. S. 
sixes, 1034. 

Liverpool.—Middling uplands cotton, 6jd. ; Orleans, 
7 3-16d. 

A statement has been drawn up respecting the losses 
occasioned by the floods in the south of France. The 
total loss in twelve departments was 100,003,714 francs, 
divided among 127,817 persons. 

The French Assembly has had an animated debate 
on the electoral bill. The republicans have endeav- 
ored to get a vote by departments in order that the 
electors should be free from the interference of the ad- 
ministration. Minister Buffet defended the voting b 
arrondissements. The aim of the government, he said, 
must be to form a majority resolved to defend the con- 
servative policy. The ministerial programme there- 
fore would be the exclusion of radicals and the union 
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of all the conservative forces in the cause of social pre- 
servation. The republican amendments were rejected, 
and there was no doubt the ministerial programme 
would be adopted. One of the amendments which was 
rejected by a close vote, forbids the government from 
suggesting candidates to the electors. 

The harbor of Boulogne which had been partially 
closed for several weeks, has been again opened. 

A Brussels dispatch says: Le Nord, the Russian or- 
gan, believes however great the consequences of Eng- 
land’s purchase of the canal shares may be, the transac- 
tion cannot endanger the peace of Europe. The pur- 
chase affects the countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean sea, especially France, and it seems impossible 
for the affair to be completed without an international 
arrangement. It would amount to sheer confiscation 
for England to undertake the management of the canal. 
If it be not desired that the civilizing work of the canal 
become a mere instrument of trade, arrangements must 
be made to render the change compatible with the in- 
terests of the world. 

A Cabinet council was held in Madrid the 27th ult., 
at which the king was present. It was resolved that a 
decree convoking the Cortes should be promulgated be- 
fore the fifth inst. The king reached his majority (18 
years) on the 28th ult. 

Further Carlist reverses are reported, and additional 
reinforcements have been sent to the Spanish army in 
Cuba. 

The insurrection in European Turkey has not been 
put down. According to Slavonic accounts the insur- 
gents have been victorious in several recent engage- 
ments, and have captured an important fort, with all 
its garrison, which commanded Zubei. ‘* 

A special dispatch to the Times from Odessa asserts 
that the battle of Piva really resulted in a positive de- 
feat for the Turks, who in their official dispatches on 
the 17th claimed that they had routed the insurgents. 

Hostilities continue between the Russian forces in 
Khokand and the people of that country. Anarchy 
reigns throughout Khokand, and many persons have 
been killed in encounters with the Russian troops. The 
Russian losses are also said to be severe. 

A dispatch from Alexandria reports a disaster to the 
Egyptian expedition against Abyssinia. The Abys- 
sinians had surprised and killed a body of 1200 Egyp- 
tians, including seventeen officers. 

The French Assembly on the 29th ult., finally adopt- 
ed the clause of the electoral bill providing for voting 
by arrondissements, 401 against 200. 

It is not expected that the British troops sent to put 
down the Malay insurrection, will meet with any seri- 
ous resistance at Perak. 

Unitep States.—Including the legislatures chosen 
at the last elections, the Republicans have a majority 
in the general assembly of sixteen States, namely : 
Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Ohio, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Vermont and Wisconsin. The Democrats and Oppo- 
sition have a majority in the legislatures of Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia—in all 21 States. As compared with the situa- 
tion a year since, the Republicans have gained control 
of the legislatures of three States. 

Of the 1,834,000,000 acres of land which constitutes 
the area of the States and Territories of this country, 
1,154,000,000 acres are yet to be explored and surveyed. 
This work is progressing at the rate of 26,000,000 acres 
annually. 

Much destruction of property by fire occurred last 
week. One of the most destructive fires reported was 
that in Sixth St., New York, by which a large brewery 
and adjacent property were destroyed. Estimated loss 
$375,000. Other fires have been attended by losses of 
from $100,000 to $250,000. 

The Commissioner of Indian A ffairs in his last report 
says, that within the last five years the number of In- 
dians who labor and live in houses has largely increas- 
ed. A strict observance of the treaty with the Sioux 
respecting the Black Hills is advised, or a renewal of 
the attempt at negotiation. 

Orange culture in southern Georgia promises to be 
successful. The trees are now in the third year of their 
bearing, and they have matured their fruit in sweet and 
good condition, in no wise differing in quality from the 
best Florida oranges. There had been no frost severe 
enough to injure the trees, 

There were 275 deaths in Philadelphia last week. 
Forty-one — died of consumption, 21 inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, 12 diphtheria and 11 croup. 


The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotationg 
on the 29th ult. New York.—American gold, 11 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 1234; do. 10-40, five per cents, iit 
Superfine flour, $4.50 a $5.00; State extra, $5.15 a 
$5.45 ; finer brands, $6 a $9.00. No. 2 Chicago spring 
wheat, $1.25; No. 3 do., $1.15; white Michigan, $1.46; 
amber Michigan, $1.38. Oats, 45a 52cts. Rye, 984 
99 cts. Western yellow corn, 76 cts.; Jersey yellow, 
new, 60 a 66 cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 134 a 14 cts, 
for uplands and New Orleans. Superfine flour, $4.50 
$4.75; extras, $5 a $5.50; finer brands, $6 a $8.50, 
Old red wheat, $1.40; amber, $1.42. Rye, 80 a 85 cts, 
Yellow corn, 75 a 78 cts.; new yellow, 50 a 60 cts, 
Sales of 3000 beef cattle at 6} a 7% cts. per lb. gross for 
extra; 6 a 6} cts. for fair to good, and 4 a 5} for com- 
mon. Sheep, 4} a 6 cts. per lb. gross. Receipts 12,000 
head. Hogs, $10.50 a $11.50 per 100 lb. net. Receipts 
6000 head. Chicago.—No. 2 spring wheat, $1.02}; No, 
3 do., 85 cts. Corn, 48} cts. No. 2 oats, 30 cts. Barley, 
84 cts. Rye, 69cts. Lard, $12.35 per 100 lbs. Balti- 
more.—No. 2 western red wheat, $1.31; Penna. red, 
$1.33 a $1.35; Maryland amber, $1.45 a $1.47. West- 
ern mixed corn, 73} cts.; yellow, 70 cts. Oats, 35a 
47 cts. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN, TUNESASSA, NEW YORK. 

A woman Friend is wanted to act as assistant matron 
in the above Institution, to enter upon the duties about 
Ist of 4th month next. Application may be made to 

Samuel Morris, Olney, Philadelphia, 

Joseph 8. Elkinton, No. 331 So. 5th St., Phila, 

Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada. 
Philada., 11th mo. 30th, 1875. 


WANTED SOON, 

A Friend and his wife, experienced in Normal 
school training, to take charge of the Jonesboro, Tenn., 
Freedmen’s training and day school. About one hun- 
dred pupils. A family would not be in the way. Good 
accommodations. See “ Freedmen’s Monitor,” about 
to come out. Address, YARDLEY WARNER, 

Germantown, Philada., Pa. 

11th mo. 23d, 1875. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. WortTs- 
tneTon, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


Drep, on the 20th of 9th mo., 1875, at her residence 
in this city, Ex1zaBetH C. Norra, in the 79th year of 
her age, a member of Northern District Monthly Meet- 
ing, and for many years acceptably filling the station of 


overseer. She was a bright example of Christian sim- 
plicity and uprightness; and zealously concerned for 
the maintenance of our doctrines and Christian testi- 
monies. She was favored with much patience and re 
signation through a protracted sickness, and has, we 
believe, been gathered “with the just of all genera- 
tions.” 

——, on First-day, the 26th of 9th month last, after 
a protracted illness which she bore with Christian forti- 
tude, SALLY ANN, wife of William Neal, of this city, 
in the 76th year of her age, a member of the Northern 
District Monthly Meeting. 

——, at Marlboro, Stark Co., Ohio, on the 3d of 11th 
mo. 1875, MARTIN BRANTINGHAM, son of John and 
Hannah Brantingham, in the 23rd year of his age. 
This dear young Friend having yielded to the visita- 
tion of Divine Grace in time of health, when laid upon 
a sick bed, said he could see nothing in his way ; 
though his sufferings were great, that they were not to 
be compared to the sufferings that our Saviour endured 
when the sins of the whole world were upon him. His 
relatives and friends have the consoling assurance that 
he has entered into one of the many mansions prepared 
for the righteous of all generations. 

——, on the 15th of 11th mo. 1875, at his residence 
in Camden, N, J., Isaac Jones, aged nearly 51 years, 
and on the 20th of 8th mo, 1875, at the residence of his 
father, Henry ELyY, son of Isaac and Mercy H. Jones, 
in the 18th year of his age, members of Newton Par 
ticular and Haddonfield Monthly Meetings. Their 
relativés and friends have the consoling belief, that 


through redeeming love ‘and mercy, they have entered 
into rest. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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